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upon his patrons, so in the former he leaves far behind
him the limits of decency, and riots in every excess of filthy
and foul-mouthed abuse. Here again we see the same extra-
ordinary facility of language and the same marvellously fertile
imagination; only it is no longer the perfumes of the rose-
garden that surround us, but the poisonous exhalations of
the cloaca. Most certainly it was in Turkey as in England,
and much that nowadays would be condemned was per-
missible enough when Nefci wrote. But even then there was
a point beyond which one might not go, and beyond which
Nefci went, as the story of his career abundantly testifies.

The old Turkish poets, almost without exception and for
the most part with but scant justification, were, as we have
several times had occasion to observe, ever wont to indulge
in self-laudations of the most extravagant and most barefaced
character. Whether this practice, so much at variance with
the humble, even abject, tone usually adopted by the Eastern
writers, arose, as Kemal Bey suggests, from the mystic fer-
vour of certain poets who in praising their own genius meant
to praise that Universal Genius of which theirs was an ema-
nation; or whether, as Ekrem Bey maintains, such passages
were written by the poets in defiant response to the hostile
criticisms of their rivals, and by way of vindicating their
claim to the laurel in the eyes of posterity, the custom was
formerly so universal that, with the single exception of Nedfm,
there is scarcely a poet of eminence belonging to the Old
School who has not written at least one long piece of verse
exclusively devoted to the glorification of his own transcendent
talents. Nefi's Fakhriyyas, as such self-laudatory poems are
called, are among the most famous in the language. Here
as elsewhere the great natural gifts of the poet make them-
selves apparent, and weave about us a spell under the in-
fluence of which we can read with pleasure works the very